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Scientists Looking 
Into the Earth 

What They Expect to Find 

Tn London this week two thousand geologists from all over the 
world will listen to learned papers dealing with the latest 
advances in geology, the science which deals with the Earth’s 
crust and its strata. They will be taking part in the eighteenth 
session of the International Geological Congress, and over 
eighty overseas countries and territories will be represented. 
Thirty-seven long geological excursions and five special tours 
are also taking delegates to many parts of the British Isles. 
The importance of this Con- natural holes from which smoke 


gress can be judged from the 
fact that even Russia was eager 
to send representatives. The 
Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR formed a special com¬ 
mittee in Moscow to organise 
Soviet representation, and 
nominated 18 leading Soviet 
geologists to attend the meetings 
and take part in the excursions. 

Shortage of Oil , 

The secret behind all this 
interest is bound up with the 
acute shortage of mineral and 
fuel oils from which all the 
countries of the world, includ¬ 
ing even the United States, are 
now suffering. Each country 
wishes to obtain the latest details 
of what other countries- are 
doing in the field of geological 
research. They want to hear of 
new methods of locating oil and 
estimating its volume, of new 
devices used for determining 
what minerals lie beneath the 
Earth’s crust. The last session 
of the Congress was held in 
Moscow as long ago as 1937, so 
that many countries feel out 

of touch with advances made 
during the past eleven years. 

Geologists know more or less 
what they would find if they 
were able to cut the Earth in 
halves and examine the con¬ 

tents, and two important sections 
of the Congress will be concerned 
solely with discussion of the 

chemical and physical processes 
by which the Earth has evolved. 
The existence of volcanoes and 
the outpouring of vast quantities 
of hot gases and molten lava 
have furnished fresh evidence 
during the past few years of 

conditions many miles below the 
surface. Additional information 
has been obtained by measuring 
the temperature of lava lakes, 
of* lava flows, and of the gases 
emerging from fumaroles—the 


rises in a volcano or sulphur 
mine. 

Astronomy has yielded data of 
high precision concerning the 
motion of the Earth, from which 
can now be calculated its 
moment of inertia—that is, its 
tendency to, continue spinning 
when once it has been set in 
motion. It is obvious that a 
flywheel loaded at the centre will 
spin less persistently than if the 
same load were fastened to the 
rim. Similarly, the known 
moment of inertia of the Earth 
allows us. to make important 
deductions concerning the mass 
or density at various positions 
from the surface to the centre. 

The position of rocks at depth 
can now be determined by the 
seismic method, in which an 
explosive charge is detonated at 
a selected spot and the artificial 
earthquake waves which the ex¬ 
plosion produces are measured at 
other localities by seismographs 
similar to those used for detect¬ 
ing natural earthquakes. This 
seismic method has been used 
extensively in this country during 
the past few years in the search 
for mineral oils. 

The Ocean Floors 

Another section of the Con¬ 
gress will deal with - recent 
investigations of the geology of 
sea and ocean floors. Specially- 
developed apparatus now makes 
it possible to obtain samples of 
the floor of the deepest ocean, 
and even the depth to hard rock 
beneath the superficial ooze can 
be assessed. 

Geology and its preoccupation 
with the location of fuels and 
minerals is a science no civilised 
nation can afford to neglect, 
and that is why the Congress 
this week will be attended by. 
the world’s leading geologists. 


Zoo Typist 


Henry, the orang-dtang at the Bristol Zoo, has a little trouble 
with his typewriter as he prepares for the morning mail. 


Bubble-Borne 

Flies 

ON THE TRACK OF 
A CANADIAN^PEST 

(Janadian scientists believe they 

have at last found an effec¬ 
tive answer to what is known as 
the black fly scourge. If they 
have succeeded, then the spring 
of 1949 will be the first in living 
memory when farmers living 
within 100 miles of the South 
Saskatchewan River will not 
dread the coming of May and 
June. 

Every year during May and 
June swarms of black flies have 
appeared, doing thousands of 
dollars’ worth of damage by 
killing cattle and horses. Farmers 
would watch the winds closely, 
for any change of direction might 
bring with it countless millions of 
the tiny black flics against which 
there appeared to be little or no 
defence. 

Now agricultural scientists 
have made a thorough study of 
the pest, and have mobilised 
scientific means to combat it. 

In the Rapids 

One of the first discoveries in 
the fight was the source of the 
black fly. Astonishingly enough, 
it was found to breed in one river 
only, the South Saskatchewan— 
and nowhere else, not even in 
the tributaries of this river. Then 
it was found that the rapids were 
the • breeding grounds, the eggs 
being deposited on the rocks just 
above the level of the water. 
Eventually changing the larva 
and then pupa, the time would 
come when the fly was fully 
developed and ready to fly. In 
some mysterious way, in the last 
stages of development each fly 
would become enclosed in a 
bubble. Floating downstream in 
their billions, the bubbles would 
rise to the surface, burst—and 
from each would emerge a black 
• fly, to be carried by the wind. 

In areas miles away from the 
rapids, swarms of these dreaded 
flies would suddenly descend on 
cattle and horses, seeking, like 
mosquitoes, to gorge themselves 
on blood. 

Defence and Attack 

Until this year, the main 
method of fighting this pest was 
a defensive one — keeping the 
animals in dark barns during the 
" period of threatened attack, or 
greasing them daily with mineral 
oils or greases. Then, in 1947, it 
was thought that DDT might be 
used to kill the larvae before they 
could develop. Because of the 
vast length of river upon which 
DDT would have to be used, the 
plan was thought impractical. In 
June 1948, however, an aircraft 
with special spraying apparatus 
was used in two tests, to spray a 
solution of DDT on the breed¬ 
ing grounds. 

, Though the first test, was 
not particularly successful, the 
second, using double the quantity 
of DDT, eliminated the larvae 
for a distance of 100 miles down¬ 
stream from the point of applica¬ 
tion. The fight, it seemed, was 
won. 

Further tests next year will 
prove whether the black fly 
scourge has been finally brought 
under control. 


Searching For Oil 


This plane, flying near New York, is prospecting for oil by means 
of an apparatus known as the Magnetometer seen trailing below. 
Modern methods of searching for oil are being discussed by 
scientists in London, as mentioned on this page. 

A Tale of Two Trees 


goME 35 years ago there reached 
Cape Town a rather special 
parcel from Mexico. It con¬ 
tained seeds which the experts 
thought were of the Mexican 
teocote, a tree which flourishes 
on dry, soil-eroded lands. 

.The seeds were duly planted 
out, but when the. young trees 
came up it was clear that a 
mistake had been made, for 
besides teocote seedlings there 
also appeared two other species 
of trees. Soon these two un¬ 
known varieties, had outstripped 
the teocote, producing double 
the yield of timber—a soft pine- 
wood of good quality. 

South African foresters got so 
enthusiastic about the trees that 
they asked the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment for more. But, when these 
arrived, the two species of trees 
particularly wanted were not 
represented. Nor did the Mexican 
authorities have any knowledge 


of other varieties of teocote; and 
to settle the matter, experts 
from Cape Town were invited to 
Central America to identify the 
mysterious species. 

That started a hunt which 
took Mr E. Loock, of the Union 
Department of Forestry, on a 
20,000-mile trek. 

Mr Loock spent many months 
working in close collaboration 
with Mexican forestry officials, 
and found one of the trees he 
•was seeking. It was pseudo- 
strobus, a variety of Mexican 
teocote; and Mr Loock returned 
to Cape Town recently with 
300 lbs of the precious seed. In 
20 or 30 years’ time pseudo- 
strobus will be one of thfe Union’s 
most highly-prized trees. 

Mr Loock was also successful 
in finding the other type—the 
caribaea from Honduras. The 
caribaea grows 100 feet tall in 
about 30 years. 


THE DOG THEY COULDN’T ADOPT 


rpHousAMS of holiday-makers 
- on Blackpool sands recently 
saw a black mongrel dog save 
the life of another dog stranded 
on a sandbank. The tide had 
come in quickly and had 
surrounded the black dog’s com¬ 
panion, so “ Nigger ”—as the 
crowd dubbed him—swam out 
and, barking encouragement, 
persuaded the stranded dog to 
swim back with him to the shore. 

So impressed were the Black¬ 
pool holiday-makers by this brave 
and intelligent act that hundreds 
of them wrote to the Mayor ask¬ 


ing permission to adopt Nigger. 

It turned out, however, that he 
was far from being homeless. 
His real name is Monty and he 
is unofficial mascot to the British 
Railways staff at Central Station, 
Blackpool. He knows the arrival 
and departure times of trains 
and makes a special point of 
being on the platform to greet 
the dining-car crews and receive 
tit-bits from them. 

“I wouldn’t part with him for 
anything,” was his master’s reply 
to the many animal-lovers who 
offered Monty a home. 
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United Nations, East 
and West 

In Paris next month will be held the third regular session of 
* the General Assembly of the United Nations—perhaps the 
most fateful in the short history of that organisation. Though 
most of the world problems there to be considered appear 
insoluble, the Secretary General of Uno, Mr Trygve Lie, is 
confident That the United Nations can achieve the great 
purposes for which it was created. ■ 

The situation . between East we may yet acclaim as one of 
and West is not good. There the truly great statesmen of our 
are 48 items on the agenda of era, says No! 
the Session, and many of them in his annual report published 
are likely to cause heated con- earlier this month Mr Lie de- 
troversy just because of this dares that the record of the 
East-West tension. The Security United -Nations in a very difficult 
Council, for instance, will be year has been more encouraging 
called upon to report upon such than might have been expected. 
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Is the South a WORLD NEWS REEL 
NoMan’s Land? 


thorny questions as the foreign- 
supported civil war in Greece, 
the appointment of a Governor 
of Trieste—a matter which has 


He wisely advises the member 
nations that, in face of the con¬ 
flict between East and West, 
their first duty should be to 


been dragging on for many strengthen the” UN, so as to 
months because of the inability ■ g i ve it greater authority to fight 


of Italy and Yugoslavia to agree 
on a nominee. Then there are 
the Dutch-Indonesian dispute, 
the India-Pakistan conflict over 


for peace. He urges especially 
the speedy settlement of the 
problem of Germany because 
this is the 'biggest single 


Kashmir, and the Palestine ques- stumbling-block on the road to 
tion involving the Jews and 
Arabs. 

Unhappy Korea, cut in two 
without any rhyme or reason 
along the 38th parallel, will also 
.have to be discussed, and so will 
the fact that countries have been 
barred from membership of the 
United Nations by the Soviet 
veto. 

The veto question itself may 
create a lot of trouble in view 
of Russia’s insistence on re¬ 
taining this privilege. There will 
be a proposal for the restriction 
of its use as far as possible. 

This short-list of items on the 
agenda shows how deep and 
widespread is the trouble that 
now exists. 

Yet should we despair because 
there are so many obstacles to 


peace. 

The Secretary General does not 
appear to be worried over the 
number of unsolved disputes 
handled by the Security Council. 
On the contrary, he urges 
nations to make fuller use of 
that Council, to provide it with 
armed forces, and generally to 
stop treating the United Nations 
like an infant which must be pro¬ 
tected from the harsh life of 
world politics. 

The United Nations (he con¬ 
cluded), being the only place 
where continuous contact has. 
been maintained between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union, has become the chief 
force that holds the world 
together.” 

This is indeed a message of 
peace in the world? The Secre- hope and of challenge. It now 


tary General of the United ’ 
Nations, the patient and in¬ 
domitable Mr Trygve Lie, whom 

ISLANDERS’ GIFT 

Princess Margaret received in 
London recently a lovely 
hand-made bag from the people 
of the Cook Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. It was woven 
from the tenderest shoots of the 
coconut tree, with every shoot 
boiled and bleached to the 
purest white. Inside the bag 
was woven a bright design in 
the colours of the hibiscus flower. 
No foreign substance was in the 
bag, even the clasp which closed 
it being of native shell, and the 
wooden handles being inset with 
pearl. The whole - life of the 
Cook Islands was expressed in 
the bag—the coconut, the wood, 
and the sea—a symphony of life 
and effort rare in these days of 
machine-made articles. 

New Girls in Rhodesia 

pHE first party of British 
schoolgirl emigrants to South¬ 
ern Rhodesia who are to be 
educated at the Fairbridge Memo¬ 
rial College, near Bulawayo, left 
recently in the Llangibby Castle. 
They are to be educated as wards 
of the State until they become 
settlers in the Colony. 

There are eleven girls in the 
party, aged from seven to 14, 
and they are in charge of a 
matron and her assistant who 
will also look after them at 
the College. Some of the girls 
will meet their brothers who are 
already at, the College, which 
was founded after the war. 


rests with the General Assembly 
to make the most of it at Paris 
next month. 

Getting Better 
Acquainted 

Phe British Council has just 
published its Report for 
1947-48. It shows that despite a 
reduction in its Government 
Grant, which for the year was 
£3,500,000, the Council has been 
able to do much to build our 
friendship with other nations. 

A splendid part of the Council’s 
many-sided activities is welfare 
work among overseas students in 
this country. The impression 
which these young people gain 
of us is of great importance 
when they return to their own 
countries and, perhaps, become 
persons of influence there. The 
Council helped 7600 such 
students during the year. 

The journal called English 
Language Teaching went to 
4500 subscribers in 62 countries. 
More than 1400 different British 
periodicals went to 95 countries, 
and among these we re many 
C Ns. 

British books, also, have been 
brought to new readers in many 
lands British music has been 
performed and several art ex¬ 
hibitions have been held in 
distant countries. The Council’s 
films aroused great interest,, and 
in the Argentine 2000 shows 
were seen by 750,000 people. 

This if a mere glimpse of all 
the excellent work done. The 
British taxpayer has a sound 
investment in the British Council. 


According. to the United States 
Government the vast white 
continent of Antarctica, which 
is as big as Europe and Australia 
put together, is still a No Man’s 
Land; for a spokesman of the 
U S State Department surprised 
the world recently by stating 
that the United States has made 
no claims in the Antarctic 
and does not recognise other 
countries’ claims in that region. 
But, he added, the U S might 
make such claims in the future. 

The United States has had 
much to do with . Antarctic 
exploration, though it was a 
Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, 
who first reached the South 
Pole—followed, 32 days later, by 
our Captain Scott. It was, in 
fact, an American, Charles 
Wilkes, who in 1840 first revealed 
that Antarctica is a continent. 

Admiral Byrd, the famous 
American explorer in Antarctica, 
who named his base there Little 
America, in 1929 flew over the 
South Pole and dropped the 
American flag; and some years 
later another American, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, flew over a great 
expanse of Antarctic territory, 
named it “American Highland,” 
and claimed it for the USA. 

Seven Claimants 

His country, however, has 
never made any formal claim to 
a share of the vast white South; 
but seven other countries have. 
Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Norway claim 
extensive regions-there and, quite 
recently, Chile and Argentina 
have aggressively asserted their, 
right to possess huge areas of 
this uninhabited continent. 

In 1946 both Chile and 
Argentina claimed regions includ¬ 
ing islands and mainland which 
Britain considered to be her 
possessions, and last year Argen¬ 
tina established bases on two 
British islands, Deception and 
Gamma in the South Shetlands, 
while Chile established a per¬ 
manent post on Greenwich 
Island, also in the South Shet¬ 
lands. The British Government 
protested to Argentina and Chile 
and offered to submit the dis¬ 
puted claims to the islands to the 
International Court of Justice, 
but the other two Governments 
rejected this proposal. 

The latest pronouncement of 
the U S Government may well 
lead to friendly discussion among 
the nations who desire to share 
in the future development of the 
mysterious southern continent. 

WHERE CLIPPER 
SKIPPERS DINED 

J^ondon City workers have been 
interested to see, on the 
front of the P and O Company’s 
premises, the name Ship and 
Turtle in faint letters. This 
has been revealed recently by the 
cleaners. It is the name of the 
inn which formerly carried on 
business here. 

There was a tavern on this 
site in 1377 when it was called 
The Ship. The name was 
changed to The Ship and Turtle 
in 1847. Irr'those days the cap¬ 
tains of sailing ships on the 
route to India used to dine 
there with officials of the old 
East India Company. To the 
Ship and Turtle in 1866 came to 
dine the captains of three tea 
clippers which had raced from 
Foochow, China. They made 
the trip in 99 days, and all three 
ships arrived on the same tide. 


WAR ON DISEASE. Smoke 
bombs are to be used to wipe out 
tsetse flies in British African 
colonies. 

Mr St Laurent, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs in the 
Canadian Parliament, has be¬ 
come leader of the Canadian 
Liberal -party in place of Mr 
Mackenzie King, ivlio has retired 
after entering his 30th year as 
the party’s leader. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
people thronged the streets of 
Cologne recently during celebra¬ 
tions of the 700th anniversary of 
the laying of the foundation 
stone of the cathedral. . 

During a severe storm at Brest, 
not long ago, 4000 people ivere 
evacuated from a circus tent a 
few seconds before it collapsed. 
A tractor weighing eight tons 
ivas moved ten feet by the gale. 

NEW LINE OF TALK. A new 
telephone cable between St Mar¬ 
garet’s Bay, Kent, and La Panne 
on the Belgian Coast will enable 
216 telephone conversations to 
be carried on at the same time. 
The cable weighs 1000 tons and is 
481 miles long. 

An Atomic Energy Board is 
being established in South Africa 
for the control of uranium 
supplies. 


VAST AIRPORT. Idlewild 
Airport, 13 miles from New York, 
which was recently dedicated by 
President Truman and Governor 
Thomas Dewey, has nearly 20 
miles of runways. 1100 buildings 
were cleared to make way for it. 

United States teachers have 
raised a fund of nearly 274,000 
dollars since last October to 
help teachers in 26 devastated 
countries. The - American 
National Education Association 
is notv ivorking on the transla¬ 
tion of 6000 letters from teachers 
in other countries. 

FLYING HERD. The Southern 
Rhodesia Government recently 
completed arrangements for 
taking by air a herd of blood¬ 
stock cattle from one of the 
best-known dairy breeds in 
Britain. The Colony’s Minister 
of Agriculture described this as 
“perhaps the most important 
event in the history of the dairy 
industry in Southern Rhodesia.” 

Norway is to purchase from 
the de Havilland Aircraft Com¬ 
pany a considerable number ol 
jet-propelled fighters. 

The Yangtse River in China 
recently reached the highest level 
yet recorded\ at Hankow and 
Nanking. In Hunan 40,000 acres 
were , flooded in one night and 
many 'people drowned. In 
Kiangsi millions of people are 
reported to be in desperate need 


Home News Reel 


40 NOT OUT. Many happy 
returns to Don Bradman, who is 
40 on Friday, August 27. 

All blackberries sent by post 
must be packed so that juice 
cannot leak out, or parcels will 
be refused, state's the G P O. 

Employment in British schools 
is to be given to 40. Austrian 
secondary school teachers. This 
is a result of the success of 
the trial appointment of five 
Austrians as assistant German 
language masters. 

George Stephenson’s birth¬ 
place at North Wylam, Northum¬ 
berland has been bought for the 
nation by the North-East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders. 

C B W. A cow which strayed 
on to a cricket pitch near Dover 
during the tea interval ate ong 
of the bails. 

The Royal Academy ivas visited 
by 242,296 people—the highest 
number since 1927. Some 624 
exhibits ivere sold for £27,396. 

NUMBER, PLEASE. At the 
end of June, Britain had 4,721,000 
telephones—1J million more than 
before the war. 

The School Dental Service is 
not to be taken over by the new 
National Health Service; it 
will be maintained and developed 
by Local Educational Authorities. 


Chief Matarr Sise, a member 
of the Gambia Legislative 
Council, is in Britain studying 
agriculture and local government. 
He is visiting Taunton, Bristol, 
Birmingham, and London. 

FORGETFUL FARES. Pas¬ 
sengers on London Transport 
vehicles left over 170,000 articles 
behind during the first six 
months of this year—a record. 

Among gifts which the Mayor 
of Reading, Berkshire, is taking 
to the Mayor of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is an ancient 
Briton's battle-axe found near 
the town 60 years ago. 

The main entrance of the 
British Museum was recently 
opened to visitors for the first 
time since August 1939. Access 
has also again been given to 
Grenville and King’s libraries, 
with their valuable manuscripts. 

Mr Batchelor of Dulwich, ivlio 
has been driving steam rollers 
for nearly 50 years, holds the 
R S P A brooch for safe driving 
and three annual bars. 

SCARE-ALL? A stuffed cheetah 
is used as a scarecrow on a Fen- 
land farm. 

Lord Harmswortli, who has 
died at the age of 78, was the 
donor of Dr Johnson’s house to 
the nation. 


Youth News Reel 


RECRUITS WANTED. An 
attempt is being made to double 
the strepgth of the Army Cadet 
Force, which has now 100,000 
members. 

Fred Westmoreland and Jim 
Hall, two eleven-year-old Scouts 
of Bingley, Yorks, are on a 
three-week voyage in the traivler 
Arctic Ranger. They used to 
correspond with another trawler, 
the Arctic Viking, whose skipper 
arranged their passage in the 
Arctic Ranger from Hull. 

Battersea Scouts in camp at 
Chagford, Devon, saved furniture 
when thatched cottages caught 
fire. 


LIGHTHOUSE AS IIQ. The 
inner lighthouse at Dovercourt 
is to be the headquarters of the 
4th Dovercourt Sea Scouts. The 
Scouts are to carry out repairs 
and renovations and will pay to 
Harwich Borough Council a rent 
of one shilling a month. 

So outstanding was the courage 
and cheerfulness of Christine 
Wakefield of the 1st Black Notley 
(Essex) Guide Company, that 
the matron of the hospital 
where she teas receiving treat¬ 
ment for tuberculosis suggested 
Christine should receive the 
Badge of Fortitude which she 
has now been awarded. 
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While the Sun Shines 

Haymaking always means a busy time and these trainees of the Women’s Land Army are seen 
at work on a West Country farm turning the hay ready for stacking. t 


Lifeboatman’s Reward 

H ENRY George Blogg, coxswain 
of the Cromer lifeboat, 
retired last autumn after 53 
years of service. Now a new 
lifeboat has been named after 
him, and recently Mr Blogg was 
presented with a portrait of 
himself by T. C. Dugdale, R A, 
a gift from the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. 

During Henry Blogg’s 53 years 
of service 873 people were rescued 
by Cromer lifeboats. Three times 
was he awarded the R N LI gold 
medal. 

A BOON FOR BOBBY 

J»olicemen in England and 
Wales may be wearing open- 
necked jackets next summer. 
Both the Government and the 
Police Council have accepted the 
report of the .committee which 
made this recommendation, and 
efforts will be made to put it into 
effect by next summer. 

If policemen show a marked 
preference for the open-necked 
jacket for all occasions its use all 
the year round will be considered. 
The policeman, however, will 
keep his helmet, though a flat 
cap is said to be more appro¬ 
priate for some duties. With the 
open-necked jackets, shirts and 
collars of R A F blue will be worn, 
with black ties. 

African Women. 
Advance 

At Mrewa, Southern Rhodesia, 
the European women mem¬ 
bers of the Women's Institute 
have helped the African women 
to form a club. The objects of 
the, African Women’s Club, as it 
is called, are to work to improve 
the way of life and the condi¬ 
tions of African women. 

Members of the Women’s Insti¬ 
tute recently addressed a meeting 
on the native recreation ground 
at Mrewa. An African chief 
named Mangwendi also spoke. 
“Walk beside your husband, not 
behind him,” he told the women, 
thus showing how among edu¬ 
cated Africans, enlightened views 
on the position of women are 
spreading. After him several 
educated African women spoke. 
Both Europeans and Africans in 
Mrewa hope that the club will 
bring a better life to thousands 
of African women, as well as 
give a lead to other African 
centres 


BACK IN Dangerous 

NUKUNONU Handkerchiefs 


AVhen H M S Bellona, of the 
New Zealand section of 
the Royal Navy, paid a visit in 
July to the Tokelau islands, 300 
miles north of Samoa, she had 
as a passenger the Revd Father 
Alec McDonald, a Roman 
Catholic missionary, who is the 
only white man in the three tiny 
atolls. 

At Nukunonu atoll Father Mc¬ 
Donald was taken ashore in a 
frail outrigger canoe to resume 
his lifework among the 400 
natives, who speak a dialect of 
the Samoan language, and are 
entirely ^self-supporting. They 
eat fish,” coconuts, breadfruit, 
and, occasionally, a little chicken 
or pork. 

Luxuries to them are the hard 
ships’ biscuits, and tinned meat 
sent ashore from schooners, 
which make rare calls to carry 
away copra. 


D° not flourish your handker¬ 
chief indoors unless it is 
spotless—this seems to be the 
guiding rule that emerges from 
recent tests carried out at 
Salisbury by the Harvard Hospital 
Research Unit. 

The scientists wanted to find 
out how many particles carrying 
bacteria are released into the air 
when a dry, used handkerchief is 
shaken. They also wanted to 
discover whether these bacteria 
could be destroyed by aerial dis¬ 
infectants. 

Handkerchiefs were shaken, 
and samples of the air taken and 
exposed to special plates on 
which bacteria ' could be culti¬ 
vated and counted. - It was 
estimated that a handkerchief 
shaken, by hand for half a 
minute would distribute 15,000 
particles, all of them carrying 
bacteria. These microbes that 


The Schoolboy and 
the Shark 

Hugh Miller, a schoolboy of 
Dumbarton, has a thrilling 
story to tell his schoolmates 
when he returns to school after 
his holiday in the Isle of Mull. 

The farmer with whom he was 
staying took him out fishing in 
a 15-foot boat, and it was great 
fun until they were attacked by 
a huge shark. Whilst the farmer 
rowed with all his might to get 
back safe to land Hugh kept the 
shark at bay with a boathook 
for an hour. But for his efforts 
their frail boat would un¬ 
doubtedly have been shattered. 

HISTORIC 

NEEDLEWORK 

A set of embroidered bed 
hangings worked in part by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is on 
exhibition in the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, until September 12, 
when the great International 
Festival ends. Experts say that 
the embroideries were actually 
worked while Mary was in the 
custody of the , Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury at Hardwick Hall. 

These historic treasures are on 
loan from their owner, Sir Ed¬ 
mund Paston-Bedingfield, and 
this is the first time they have 
left his moated home at Oxburgh 
Hall, Norfolk. 


went sailing out into the air 
riding on tiny particles were 
not all of them of the sort 
that cause illness, hut it was 
significant they were almost 
entirely unaffected by aerial 
disinfectants. 

OLYMPIC PEACE 
MESSAGE 

At the ceremo?iy which ended 
the Olympic Games Mr J. Sigfrid 
Edstrom, President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee, 
gave this personal message to 
the youth of the world: 
rj^HE Olympic Games cannot en¬ 
force peace in the world, to 
which all humanity aspires/ but 
they give the opportunity to all 
the youth of the world to find 
out that all men on earth are 
brothers. Thus the Games help 
to obtain peace, particularly if 
you consider that the young 
men who have competed here 
will one day become leaders of 
their nations. 

In the Olympic Games one is 
striving for the highest result in 
each sport; one does it of one’s 
own free will, not in order to 
obtain monetary advantages. We 
exercise our sport not only for 
the joy we obtain and for the 
physical advantages it gives us, 
but' also to improve the physical 
health of our nation. To attain 
this goal all the youth of the 
world must unite. 


3 

A Desert Now Flowers 


remarkable transformation 
has taken place in the 
Kalahari Desert, which covers 
thousands of square miles of 
Bechuanaland and South-West 
Africa. It is not at the moment 
a boulder-strewn waste of sand, 
for earlier this year extensive 
rains fell in the desert, causing 
many varieties of grass and other 
plants to spring up and cover the 
bare ground. 

Drought-resisting grasses are 
standing feet high on what six 
months ago were barren waste¬ 
lands. In particular, there has 
been a record crop of the tsama 
melon, which is rich in water 
and valuable vegetable oil. The 
veld is looking its best, and 
great herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep are heading for the 
Kalahari to graze there. 

Geologists declare that the 
Kalahari Desert was in remote 
years a vast inland sea, and 
that the Makari-kari salt pans 
and adjacent swamps are the 
remnants of a great ocean that 

SCHOOLGIRL'S 

POSTER 

Joan Kilvert, aged nine, of St 
Bartholomew’s School, Wol- 
-verhampton,. won first prize in a 
Road Safety poster competition 
with her design, showing an 
elephant at a pedestrian crossing 
looking at a red light. Under¬ 
neath was the title: Elephants 
Never Forget—Do You?' 

■ Her poster was printed, and 
the local Road Safety Committee 
arranged, at Wolverhampton’s 
Pedestrian Crossing Week, for 
two elephants from Dudley Zoo 
to parade through the town 
carrying safety slogans, and to 
be given a civic reception. 

The Clan Spirit 

gcoTs in USA, apparently, 
never forget their kinship 
with the home country, for old- 
age pensioners and needy people 
in nine Scottish towns have just 
received food parcels sent to 
them by members of United 
Scottish Clans of New York and 
New Jersey. 

For some months past Clan 
Societies in America have been 
raising funds for the purpose. 
The parcels were sent to the 
Scottish Tourist Board, who de¬ 
livered them to the Provost or 
local council of the town con¬ 
cerned for distribution. 


once stretched to the Transvaal 
border. 

In the past men who have 
trekked through the Kalahari 
have been ipclined to scoff at 
the theory that there could ever 
have been flowing rivers and 
green grass in this inhospitable 
area. But the change that has 
come over the country with 
recent rains has caused many an 
old-timer to change his opinion. 

Sheep and cattle are doing so 
well there that at a recent stock 
sale at Upington—the “capital” 
of the Kalahari wastelands— 
livestock worth more than 
£350,000 was sold. Moreover, 
the excellent state of the veld 
has encouraged farmers • to 
revive an old plan which seeks 
to pump water from the Orange 
River into the salt pans of the 
desert. This would flood vast 
areas of the Kalahari to a depth 
of two to three feet and enable 
the farmers to plant hundreds of 
thousands of tons of lucerne, 
wheat, oats, and millet. 

All-Weather Wickets 

J'en boys of Southall (Middle¬ 
sex) Grammar School de¬ 
cided that after School Cer¬ 
tificate examinations they would 
make it their job to lay concrete 
cricket pitches in the school 
playing-field. 

On the cleared site of the air¬ 
raid shelter, and under the direc¬ 
tion of a groundsman, they dug 
the trenches, made the shutter¬ 
ing, put in the foundations, and 
laid and levelled the concrete 
from a mechanical mixer sup¬ 
plied by contractors. 

Now the school has a concrete 
strip 60 feet by 7 on which 
netting will be placed to provide 
two full-length practice wickets, 
end to end. 

WHAT A MEMORY1 

gixTEEN-YEAR-OLD Jameel Jardien 
of Port Elizabeth could not 
go to school for some time be¬ 
cause of ill-health. But that 
did not keep him from learning, 
and the other day he sat on the 
carpeted floor of the Pier Street 
Mosque and recited the 30 parts 
of the Koran from memory— 
nearly 80,000 words. Thus did he 
win an opportunity to leave for 
Cairo shortly, there to study for 
five years. 



A 32-some Reel 

During the Edinburgh International Festival men of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders are dancing a unique 32-some reel, 
believed never to have been performed in public. Here we 
see the soldiers rehearsing. 
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Down the Mississippi 

In this home-made pontoon raft two fathers and their sons, with 
afriend, planned to make a trip of 1165 miles along the Mississippi. 

Father of Britain’s Public Health 


]YJonday next, August 30, is the 
centenary of Britain’s first 
Public Health Act. It was an 
Act not very wide in its pro¬ 
visions, and it excluded London, 
but it was the real beginning of 
all the splendid developments in 
public health administration 
during the -past 100 years. 

The man- who was responsible 
for this first somewhat hesitant 
step was Edwin Chadwick, and 
he is often described as the 
Father of our Public Health 
system. 

Edwin was born in 1800, and 
his views on hygiene. were well 
illustrated when the Emperor 
Napoleon III asked him in 1864 
wliat he thought of Paris. 
“Sire,” he replied, “they say that 
Augustus found Rome a city of 
brick and left it a city of marble. 
If your Majesty, finding Paris 
stinking, will leave it sweet, you 
will more than rival the first 
Emperor of Rome.” Napoleon III 
was so pleased with this answer 
that he ordered an inquiry to be 


The Albert Medal 
For David 

A great honour has been be¬ 
stowed on David Charles 
Western of Acton. He has been 
awarded the Albert Medal, often 
called the Rescuers’ *V C. 

He and Jack Hewitt who re¬ 
ceived the Albert Medal in 1911 
for rescuing a boy from drown¬ 
ing,' share the honour of being 
the youngest ever to gain this 
award. 

David was only ten last Febru¬ 
ary when he struggled for 25 
minutes in a frozen pond at 
Osterley Park, Middlesex, trying 
to rescue two other boys who had 
fallen through the ice. Three 
altogether had fallen in. David 
helped one to safety, then re¬ 
turned for the other two. He 
broke a channel through the ice 
with his fists and, though not 
a strong swimmer, struck out 
towards them. 

They went under the ice 
before he reached them, and 
David repeatedly dived under the 
ice, but was unable to save them. 
He was bruised, bleeding and ex¬ 
hausted when he returned to the 
bank. 

David, who received the Royal 
Humane Society's Bronze Medal 
last April, was very excited when 
he heard he was to receive the 
Albert Medal from the King. 


made into the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments of Paris. 

Edwin first became passion¬ 
ately interested in what he called 
the “ Sanitary idea ” when he 
was a young man. In those 
days public health was nobody’s 
concern. The poor lived in filthy 
surroundings, but the sanitary 
condition of the rich people's 
homes and streets was not much 
better. In London the few sewers 
that existed were never cleansed, 
many houses had cesspools in 
their basements, and streets were 
littered with foul garbage. These 
evil conditions produced epi¬ 
demics, and it was the panic 
caused by outbreaks of cholera 
that forced men—unwillingly— 
to listen to Chadwick. Between 
1831 and 1833 cholera killed 
30,000 people. 

Chadwick carried out a one- 
man investigation of the con¬ 
ditions in which the poor lived, 
going into many squalid hovels 
where men, women, and children 
were stricken with typhus. He 
suggested to the Governments 
that a Sanitary Commission 
should be appointed. This was a 
new idea, but he had his way 
and one was appointed in 1839. 

Chadwick issued a report which 
astounded many and angered 
others. But it led to the passing 
in 1848 of the first Public Health 
Act. This established a General 
Board of Health, which had the 
power to form local sanitary 
■ areas with local boards of health. 
Mankind’s great enemy, Disease¬ 
breeding Dirt, had received its 
first real check. 

The great reformer's struggle 
was not an easy one. There 
were private interests who 
resented interference, there were 
those who said, “ all this will 
cost money and we’re over-taxed 
already,”, and there was ever the 
complacent legion of those who 
maintained that what was good 
enough for their great-grand¬ 
fathers was good enough for 
/hem. .Chadwick battled against 
them all and won. 

During all his lfmg life—he 
died in 1890—Edwin Chadwick 
worked for the cause of Public 
Health. Foreign countries hon¬ 
oured him, but his own nation , 
did not recognise his public 
services' until a year before his 
death, when he was knighted. 
But he lived to see something 
that was worth more to him 
than. any personal honour: an 
immense improvement in the 
health of his fellow-countrymen. 
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A Master and 
His Pupil 

"yY HEN a party of Canadian 
bishops were recently shown 
round Guildford Cathedral, which 
is still being built, they saw an 
unfinished work by the famous 
English sculptor Eric Gill, who 
expressed the wish that if he 
died before it was completed, 
one of his pupils, Mr Anthony 
Foster, should carry out the work. 
The work is a raised relief of 
the Cross on the outside of the 
east wall. Eric Gill died in 
1940 and now his wish is to be 
fulfilled. 

The Cross is the fourth of the 
works of art in the Cathedral on 
which Eric Gill, himself a Roman 
Catholic, lavished his genius to 
adorn a Protestant church. The 
others are fine sculptures of 
St John the Baptist, St Ursula, 
and the Arms of Guildford 
Diocese. 

Man of Many Parts 

Eric Gill was a unique person¬ 
ality. He was not only a great 
artist but an earnest seeker of 
God; he was an individualist in 
his art—he is often bracketed 
with Jacob Epstein, though their 
work and inspiration are quite 
dissimilar; he was a pacifist and 
something of a socialist. 

He was born in 1882, the son 
of a minister in the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection. He 
became a Roman Catholic in 
1913 and first achieved fame with 
his carving of the 14 panels, 
called the Stations of the Cross, 
in Westminster Cathedral. His 
genius is enshrined, too, in his 
carvings on Broadcasting House 
and the League of Nations build¬ 
ing at Geneva. Eric Gill also 
designed many beautiful faces 
of printing type. 

He wrote several books dealing 
with religion, art, and social 
questions, of which perhaps the 
best known is The Necessity of 
Belief. 

100 YEARS OF THE 
“IRISH MAIL” 

r pHE “Irish Mail,” the oldest 

named train in the world, 
which runs from Euston at 8.15 
am, and from Holyhead at 1.35 
pm daily, has just completed 
100 years of service. To mark 
the occasion the passengers’ lug¬ 
gage was labelled with a special 
commemorative “sticker,” and a 
colourful illustrated menu ap¬ 
peared on the dining-car tables. 


Looking Around 


The Ch/ierc-r 



These haughty-looking Rockhopper 
Penguins, newly arrived from the 
Falkland Islands, survey their new 
home at the London Zoo. 


6ditorsTadk 


THE WORTHIEST 
AMBITION 

A great American citizen, 
Mr Saltonstall of Massa¬ 
chusetts, was once asked what 
his highest ambition was. He 
quickly replied, “To be of ser¬ 
vice and to leave a good name.” 
It is an aim of sound and hon¬ 
ourable quality in line with the 
traditions- of good citizenship 
and personal responsibility which 
are the foundations of a happy 
and useful life. 

To some men the seeking of 
fame is the absorbing object of 
their natural ambitions, hn un¬ 
dertaking to which time, money, 
and natural talent are devoted ; 
to others the amassing of a 
fortune offers a satisfaction be¬ 
yond any other. And neither 
ambition need be condemned 
outright, because each may well 
serve other men. 

guT the ■ ambition which wins 
universal respect and lasting 
renown < is the one of service 
and a good name, for to hold 
fast to such aims through “ the 
changes and chances of this 
mortal life ” is not easy. Only 
by the pure in heart and the 
great in spirit can the ambition 
to serve and to pass on a good 
name be attained. 

God spoke, and gave ns the word 
to keep ; 

Bade never fold the hands nor 
sleep 

Mid a faithless world—at watch 
and ward, 

Till Christ at the end relieve our 
guard, ' 

Robert Browning believed in 
the -hope of a good name as a 
prize to be desired above all 
others; and so have many wise 
men spoken in all ages. And 
yet this is a prize within the reach 
of all, for a man’s good name 
is but the reflection of his own 
character. 


T 


THE BIRTHRIGHT 

Psychology —the study of the 
mind—is a difficult subject 
and certainly not one to be med¬ 
dled with by amateurs. It suf¬ 
fered . much in the past from 
quacks and self-appointed dab¬ 
blers in the subject. 

N evertheless, it has now become 
a serious and reputable medical 
study, and recently the represen¬ 
tatives of 53 nations met at 
Westminster ' for the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Child 
Psychology. Among the mes¬ 
sages of good wishes was one 
from Mrs Roosevelt. 

The purpose of psychology in 
the education of children was 
summed up by Dr F. H. Allen of 
America, who said that the basic 
birthright of every child is to 
become, through his own exper¬ 
ience, an individual in his own 
right. 

Many Kinds of Music 

Qr Percy Young, of Wolver¬ 
hampton, speaking recently 
at the Scottish School Music 
Association’s summer school at 
St Andrews, condemned the 
snobbish attitude to music which 
is all too common. 

“ Very often,” Dr Young said, 
“ we make the mistake of pre¬ 
senting the wrong sort of stuff to 
children. There is no reason why 
music should at all times be full 
of high thoughts—it can be decor¬ 
ative as well—and the answer to 
the desire for dance music is to 
supply music which is full of 
colour, such as the Spanish 
dances. I don’t very much like 
dance music, but I don’t think 
we should condemn it out of 
hand, because much of it is deftly 1 
scored and sometimes most skil¬ 
fully presented. We have to see 
that the opportunities- for listen¬ 
ing to other types of music are 
there as well. We must avoid a 
superior attitude to dance music, 
for that sometimes ruins the 
musical approach.” 


o build a good name—hon¬ 
oured and remembered be¬ 
cause the bearer was a man of 
service to others—that is the 
worthiest of all ambitions. And 
amid all our varied strivings in 
this life let it never be forgotten 
that this worthiest of all am¬ 
bitions is perhaps the only one 
within the grasp of every one 
of us. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Voltaire wrote, Common 
sense is not so common. 


Under the B> 


A Healthier People 

Pood news about the! nation’s 
u health has come from the 
Registrar-General’s office. The 
provisional death rate of children 
under one year in England and 
Wales during the second quarter 
of this year, 31 per 1000 children 
born, is the lowest for any 
quarter on record. 

Another low record was the 
number of deaths of all persons, 
i2‘4 per iooo, the lowest for any 
March quarter. 

Edwin Chadwick, the Father 
of Public Health, of whom we 
read on page 4, would have 
gloried in these figures. 


gOUVENIR oil-paintings with 
built-in alarm docks are being 
bought up by American G Is in 
Berlin. By this time they have 
probably all gone off. 

0 

JfRESS-DESIGNERS often dip 
into the past for inspiration. 
Hope it does not damp their en¬ 
thusiasm. 

0 

gRITISII pictures take more 
money at the booking-office 
than Hollywood pictures. A young 
lady takes it at our cinema.. 



yj . LOCAL Council wants artists 
to exhibit pictures in an open-, 
air gallery. Some local artists al¬ 
ready do so. 
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Working Together 

^peaking at Johannesburg re¬ 
cently, Sir Harold Hartley 
sked : 

“ How can the engineer and 
:ientist, working together, 'as' 
hey did so successfully in the 
embined operations of the war, 
ontribute to the future well- 
eing and contentment of the 
orld ? " 

A task in which they could 
ombine, he suggested, was in 
he agricultural development of 
ackward countries. To do this a 
urvey of the countries was first 
ceded, he said, and here the 
croplane and wireless have 
iven us a new technique. 

He continued : “ A single air- 
raft with the necessary ground 
quipment can photograph 800 
a 1000 square miles a day in 
ood weather, and from these 
hotographsnotonlycanaccurate 
raps be drawn but the character 
f the soil and vegetation can be 
etermined.” 

Sir Harold Hartley’s vision is 
splendid one of the happy mar- 
iage of Science and Engineering 
ir the benefit of mankind. 

—+♦—- 

WE STILL NEED THE 
CLASSICS 

Ixcient Greece and ancient 
Rome can still teach us 
lucli. This was shown at the 
leetings in Oxford, not long ago, 
f the Greek and Roman Classical 
ocieties. The enthusiasm of the 
00' at the meetings—many of 
iiem young folk—demonstrated 
hat interest in the "Classics is 
till very much alive. 

One reason is that recent 
rchaeological discoveries have 
dded to our knowledge of the 
ncient worlds. A speaker 
feinted ouf that Roman and 
Ireek town architecture can help 
s in our own planning. 

Professor H. M. Last of Oxford 
aid that it was the duty of those 
epresenting Classics to spread 
he knowledge of the foundations 
f our Western civilisation, a 
"hristian civilisation, but built 
n Greek and Roman founda- 
ions. 


Itor’s Table 

PETER PUCK 
VANTS TO KNOW 

F afree press means 
newspapers for 
nothing 

an important tennis match 
everyone is on edge. The 
layers ought to be in the middle. 
□ 

yiSITORS appreciate Brighton’s 
flood-lighting. Give glowing re¬ 
ports of it. 

0 

^ONDON traffic is often held up 
as an example to other cities. 
Vs wondered why it was held up. 
0 

J CERTAIN firm is going to use 
carrier pigeons because it cannot 
e put on the telephone. Its em¬ 
ployees will say ".Coo.” 

0 

k yE are faced with a record glut 
of early potatoes. They have 
isen to the occasion. 



THINGS SAID 

'J’here is a great similarity be¬ 
tween our two peoples—we 
can both suffer great hardships 
and yet get the better of them in 
the end. 

Dr C. T. Wang of China 

\V7e want to go on, and the 
Government plans to go on, 
using everything it can that is 
British. Walter Nash, N Z 
Finance' Minister 

Australia’s future is bound in- 
“ evitably with Britain as far 
ahead as anyone can see. 

Australian statesman 
Richard Casey 

YY7e are working not only for 
peace in our time but for all 
time, and we are going to get it. 
President Truman to 
Washington children 


When England 
Exported Wheat 

Darkly has there been greater 
cause for anxiety than now 
over a British harvest. We 
must garner all we can in order 
to save unnecessary expenditure 
on imports from abroad. But, 
even so, much of the food needed 
to feed our millions must come 
from overseas. 

Yet only two centuries ago, 
with a population of million 
to feed, the country was pro¬ 
ducing food enough for ten 
millions, so England became a 
wheat-exporting country. 

Since the 18th century we 
have liad no surplus to sell. 
Successive bad seasons, with in¬ 
adequate harvests, accompanied 
a steady growth of population, 
and from corn-exporting we had 
to turn to the importation of 
large quantities of foodstuffs. 


A PSALM OF LIFE 

T iee is real ! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its 
goal; 

" Dust thou art, to dust return- 
est,” 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each tomorrow, 
Find us further than today. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

Longfellow 


POINT OF VIEW 

T never saw an ugly thing in 
my life, for let the form of an 
object be what it may—light, 
shade, and perspective will always 
make it beautiful. Constable 


He Wrote Rule Britannia 

'“The name of James Thomson hardly occurs to us as that of a 
* poet of Scotland ; but true Scot he was, and 200 years 
after his death (on August 27, 1748) his memory is still honoured 
in the place of his birth. 


August 28, 1948 



Viking Miss 

The only woman in the crew of the 
Finnish four-masted sailing ship 
Viking, which recently arrived in , 
London from Australia, was the; 
stewardess, Miss Johanssen. 


A Schoolgirl’s Book 
About Coal 

(Catherine J. Levine, aged 13, 
who goes to South Hamp¬ 
stead High School, London, 
received not long ago a message 
from Viscount Hyndley, Chair¬ 
man of the National Coal Board, 
congratulating her on the “book ” 
she has written about the coal¬ 
mining industry. 

Catherine began to be "in¬ 
terested in miners and mining 
when she went to stay. with an 
“ adopted ” aunt, a warden in a 
mining village near Doncaster. 
Then, last year, she went with a 
party of schoolfriends to the 
Miner Comes to Town Exhibition 
in London. She was one of 
the most persistent askers of 
questions at the exhibition, and 
when she “got home she set to 
work on her book. 

It is all written in her bold 
handwriting and is called: Coal, 
the Story, with Pictures of the 
Development of Coal Mining in 
Great Britain. On the front 
inside cover is a picture of a 
typical miner, and there are 
more than 50 illustrations, 
collected by Catherine herself, 
of colliery scenes, both above and 
below ground, and of the miner 
and his family at home. There 
are also coloured illustrations of 
the formation of coal. 

Catherine is a member of the 
18th Hampstead troop of Girl 
Guides* and her ambition is to go 
down a mine and obtain more 
first-hand impressions for herself. 

BRITAIN IN 
DENMARK 

• Royal Riding House will be 
among the many buildings 
to be used for housing the 
largest display of British goods 
ever held in Dennjark—the 1948 
British Exhibition in Copen¬ 
hagen, which opens on Sept¬ 
ember 18 . 

Nearly a. thousand British 
firms will be represented at this, 
the first British exhibition to be 
held 'there since 1932. Over 
100,000. square feet of space has 
been applied for. The Football 
Association and the Lawn Tennis. 
Association will send teams to 
play international- games with 
Denmark, Two swimming matches 
and an international boxing 
match are also being arranged. 

Other features of the Ex¬ 
hibition will be a display by a 
squadron of RAF jet aircraft, a 
visit from fiMS Maidstone with 
a flotilla of six Submarines, and 
the Gordon Highlanders’ Band. 


The Roxburghshire village of 
Ednam was James Thomson’s 
birthplace, in 1700, and there 
stands .an obelisk set up as 
tribute to his genius; but it was 
in the Southdean manse of his 
parson father that he spent the 
first 15 years, of his life, before 
going to Edinburgh University. 

His early poetic efforts had 
already made him known to an 
influential little circle in Scot¬ 
land, and it was with introduc¬ 
tions from its members that, 
as a scholar of 25, he came to 
London, only to have his pocket 
picked and his precious produc¬ 
tions stolen. The way of the 
young poet was hard. When he 
had written the first section of 
his greatest poem, The Seasons, 
he was so short of money that 
he had to borrow £3 in advance 
of publication. 

The literary success of - the 
work was assured from the first, 
and Thomson, with Pope and 
Swift yet to attain renown, 
enjoyed , a reputation in a field 
uncrowded by rivals. He had 
introduced a new note into our 
literature. A true poet—“Sweet 
poet of the year ” as Robert 
Burns described him—he de¬ 
spised the stilted, artificial style 
then current, and wrote with 
beauty and freshness in language 
that was natural, and, though 
poetic, understandable. Thomson 
was a forerunner of Wordsworth, 
whose day and fame lay two 
generations ahead. 

A tutorship that enabled him 
to travel abroad, an office under 


’yy ITH the huge aircraft now 
being built the problem of 
taking off with a full load is a 
formidable one. Experts have 
prophesied that runs of two or 
even three miles would be 
required for take-off if the 
present trend continues. 

The Boeing XB-47 Stratojet, 
the latest American Air Force 
bomber, has, however, solved the 
problem by using rockets. This 
aircraft has nine rocket units on 
each side of its 108-foot fuselage, 
developing a total thrust of 
42,000 pounds for heavy full-load 
take-off. The rackets lift the 
aircraft in less time and from 
a shorter runway than would 


Government, and tHc steady 
support of admirers, eased the 
way of the poet and permitted 
him leisure to produce welcome 
dramas and poems of various 
kinds that no longer retain their 
popularity. He needed quiet and 
comfort lor his work, for he was 
one of the most indolent of 
men; it is said that, declining to 
withdraw his hands from his 
pockets, he would gnaw from the 
trees in his Richmond garden the 
peaches that he was too lazy to 
pluck. 

James Thomson’s fame sur¬ 
vives largely through his author¬ 
ship of Rule Britannia. It occurs 
in a masque on King Alfred that 
he and David Mallett wrote for 
presentation in 1740 before the 
eldest son of George the Second. 

The play is forgotten; the 
song, which Thomson wrote un¬ 
aided, and which was set to 
music by Thomas Arne, at once 
became famous, and has been 
sung ever since by millions upon 
millions of Britons throughout 
the world—and nearly always 
wrongly! In the song Britain 
receives a charter, with the 
command, “Rule, Britannia, rule 
the waves,” but almost every¬ 
body sings “ Rule, Britannia, 
Britannia rules the waves, ” 
making- a command become a 
statement of fact. 

A good-natured man with a 
natural gift of making friends, 
James Thomson lived only 48 
years. He died on August 2T, 
1748, as the result of a chill, and 
was buried in Richmond Church. 


otherwise be the case, so making 
for cheaper and more compact 
airfields. 

The rockets can also be used 
as an emergency source of power 
in the air, giving the aircraft 
great speed and manoeuvrability. 
But the normal mode of pro¬ 
gression is jet propulsion. Six 
turbojet engines beneath the 
swept-back wings, each develop¬ 
ing 4000 pounds of thrust, supply 
normal power. 

Official figures for tile perform¬ 
ance of the XB-47 Stratojet are 
on the secret list, but unofficial 
estimates put the speed at about 
500 m p h with all its power- 
units running. 



A PLANE STARTED BY ROCKETS 
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Radar Shows 
the Way 

JjIverpool has the honour of 
being the first seaport to 
possess the most modern aid to 
navigation in the new radar 
station opened recently. 

The station, which is in the 
north-west corner of Gladstone 
Dock, never actually controls a 
vessel that is being helped on its 
way into the Mersey port, but its 
object is to assist the Master and 
Pilot in navigation through the 
rather narrow and busy channel. 

It is possible for a pilot in fog 
to obtain the position and 
number of ships in th'e channel 
and thus to decide whether to 
proceed and what course to take. 

The equipment has a high 
discrimination and the radar 
console is fitted with six viewing 
screens. A pilot needing help 
contacts the station by radio. 
'At the station the operator 
switches on his cathode-ray tubes 
and the shipping situation in the 
channel is revealed. The details 
are passed by radio to the pilot. 

In the same way the pilot can 
ascertain his own position. The 
operator presses a button, and 
numbered grid lines form on the 
screen. These correspond to a 
chart carried by the pilot who, 
on receiving the details, is thus 
able to check his position. 

The rotating radar aerial is 
mounted on a concrete tower 
80 feet high, which has a com-' 
manding view over Liverpool and 
the harbour entrance. 

ONCE A NORMAN 
STRONGHOLD 

rpHE Ministry of Works have 
taken over yet another of our 
ruined castles—the square-moated 
Norman relic at Weeting, a 
parish in south-west Norfolk 
famous for the prehistoric flint 
mines, Grimes Graves. 

Weeting Castle was built in 
the Hth century by William de‘ 
Warenne, who fought with the 
Conqueror at Hastings. 

In his famous novel Charles 
Kingsley makes Hereward the 
Wake, disguised as a tinker boy, 
spy on the Conqueror at the 
castle. Actually, however, the 
fortress was not built until after 
the death of William. 

The work of preserving the 
ruins is to start as soon as more 
labour is available. 


Steps to Sporting Fame © Neil Harvey 



Six Harvey brothers 
play for the Fitzroy 
Cricket Club, Mel¬ 
bourne, and the 
youngest, Robert 
Neil, is an Australian 
Test star at 19. 


When Walter Hammond’s 
team was in Australia the 
winter before last, Neil 
scored 69 for Victoria v. 
MCC and fielded so well 
that the England captain gave 
him the highest praise. 


It was Mervyn Harvey, how¬ 
ever, who first represented 
the family on the Test field, 
playing against Hammond’s 
touring side in the fourth 
Test Match of the series, at 
Adelaide. 


Neil’s chance came against 
India a year later. He scored 
153, won his place in the 
present touring party, and hit 
up another century in his 
first Test against England, at 
Leeds. 


Towns With Foundations of Salt 


’J’he plan for building a new 
town at the village of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, has been 
abandoned because of the danger 
of the houses subsiding if the 
rock-salt deposits under the area 
were ever worked. Such sub¬ 
sidence of the Earth’s surface 
has occurred at the “ salt ” towns 
and villages not far from 
Mobberley. 

■The rock-salt deposits of this 
part of Cheshire are an ancient 
and famous source of common 
salt. The mineral lies in, thick 
layers 200 feet, more or less, 
below the surface. From these 
layers come brine springs, and 
it is from this extremely saline 
water that salt for everyday use 
has been mostly obtained. Often, 
however, the rock-salt is brought 
up in solid chunks. 

When the rock-salt is thus 
mined, it has been the custom, 
after enough of it has been dug 
out, to leave pillars of salt in 
the workings. The mine is then 
filled with water and this gradu¬ 
ally dissolves the pillars that are 
left. This saline water is pumped 
out, to obtain the salt from it; 
whereupon the ground it sup¬ 
ported often subsides—sometimes 
with disastrous results to -the 
buildings on the surface above. 

This has happened at the 
flourishing salt town of North- 
wich, about eight miles from 
Mobberley. In Northwich the 


streets here and there have a 
crazy look, some houses leaning 
forward, others propped up on 
crutches. It is as if a mild earth¬ 
quake had been at work. The 
subsidence, never ceasing, is for 
the most part gradual, v but now 
and then a hole will appear and 
part of a house may disappear, 
as once did a horse and cart. 

There is something like the 
inevitable flow of glacier in the 
movements of Northwich, where, 
56 years ago, the High Street had 
to be raised six feet, and another 
three feet six inches in 1901. 

Sometimes- houses are screwed 
and bolted together to keep 
them secure. New houses .have' 
been built in timber frames so 
that if subsidence occurs, the 
house can be “ jacked up ” to the 
right level and courses of bricks 
inserted beneath it. One house. 


THE “CUCKOO” IN 
THE CLOCK 

■y^THEN a jeweller in Sydney 
opened a cuckoo clock the 
other day to begin repairs he was 
startled to find reposing within 
more than two dozen eggs. After 
gazing at them for some time 
with a wild surmise he took them 
to the Australian National 
Museum, where his doubts were 
set at rest when the experts de¬ 
clared that the eggs had been 
laid by a lizard. 


the front door of which was 
originally some feet above the 
road level, gradually sank until 
after a few years one could look 
into the bedroom windows from 
the footpath. 

Marston, a village near North¬ 
wich, . has also suffered from 
subsidence. In the last ten 
years of the last century 40 
houses had to be abandoned 
because of the sinking of the 
land, and in 1933 a hole 50 feet 
wide and 300 feet deep appeared 
near " the Trent and Mersey 
Canal. The Old Mine at Marston, 
one of the biggest in England, 
was visited in 1844 by the Tsar 
of Russia and illuminated for 
him with 10,000 lamps. 

Mobberley is at present stand¬ 
ing upright in good order, but 
when a geological survey of its 
area was recently made for the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, it was found, after 
nine boreholes had been sunk, 
that under half of the site are 
deposits of rock salt. It is there¬ 
fore possible that brine pumpings 
may be carried out in the future 
at Mobberley, and endanger the 
houses of the new town. So 
Mobberley, the birthplace of 
heroic George Mallory, who lost 
his life climbing Mount Everest 
in 1924, is not to expand into a 
new town. 

An alternative site now being 
considered is Congleton. 
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A Great Man 
of Manchester 

r J 1 HE city of Manchester has lost 
a great figure, and the world 
of books and learning a great 
friend, with the passing of 
Dr Henry Guppy, Librarian of 
the famous John Rylands Library 
since its beginning nearly half a 
century ago. 

“The Rylands Library is one of 
the glories of Manchester and 
one of the treasures of England. 
It is a possession for ever—unless 
the fury of enemies destroys 
it. But however long it lasts its 
fame will be inseparably con¬ 
nected with the. name of the 
great librarian whom all who 
knew him de^ght to honour.” 

■ This was a tribute paid to 
Dr Guppy by Archbishop Temple, 
when as Bishop of Manchester 
he was closely associated with 
the great librarian. And not 
only in his own country was 
Henry Guppy honoured. 

When the University of 
Louvain’s renowned library was 
destroyed during the First World 
War it was Henry Guppy who 
organised the collection of books 
to help replace the lost treasures 
and eventually over. 55,000 
volumes were sent to Louvain as 
a practical and generous gesture. 

A past president of the Library 
Association, Henry Guppy was 
one of the first to urge the 
formation of technical libraries 
to assist manufacturers as well 
as students. 

SOUNDING FOR 
FISH 

0n August 22 scientists in the 
Fisheries research vessel, 
Clupea, began a study of the 
shoals of herring off the Dogger 
Bank and in the Yorkshire coast 
areas. • They have been making 
experiments with an; echo 
sounder to find-out how this in¬ 
strument can be used on the 
off-shore grounds Tor drift-net 
fishing. 

The Clupea, at the end of 
September, is to join research 
ships which will work from 
Lowestoft investigating the pro-, 
blems of the East Anglian 
herring fishery. The experts 
will try to discover more about 
how “weedy water,” or phyto¬ 
plankton-clouds of minute marine 
microbes, divert the herring 
shoals. 


GULLIVER'S ADVENTURES IN LILLIPUT—Dean Swift's Famous Tale Told in Pictures 



Soon after Gulliver-had captured the enemy’s 
fleet, six ambassadors arrived from Blefuscu 
with humble offers of peace. A peace treaty 
was made, very much to the advantage of 
Lilliput. Gulliver, who was now a popular hero, 
was able to put in a word for the defeated 
Blefuscudians. His doing so further angered 
those Lilliputian Ministers who were jealous 
of his fame, and plotted against him. 


Grateful to Gulliver forspeaking on their behalf, 
the Blefuscudian envoys visited his house to 
thank him. They desired to see a display of his 
prodigious strength and were amazed at his 
whittling an uprooted tree, of which he was 
making a table. After a very friendly talk, 
Gulliver sent his respects to their King and 
said he would like to visit him in Blefuscu. They 
had assured him he would be welcome. 


Gulliver’s enemies at Court were furious at his 
entertaining the Blefuscudian Embassy. This 
showed he was a traitor, they told the Emperor. 
Chief among Gulliver’s enemies was the High 
Admiral, who was jealous of his sea-victory. 
The Lord High Treasurer spoke of the ruinous 
expense of keeping Gulliver in food. They 
urged the Emperor to have the “ Man-Moun¬ 
tain ” killed with poisoned arrows. 


One night a friend of Gulliver’s at Court, a 
man for whom he had done a good turn, came 
secretly to Gulliver’s house to warn him that 
the Emperor and his Council had decided to 
punish Gulliver for his “treachery.’ 1 The 
Emperor had been unwilling to have him 
killed, because of his services to Lilliput, so 
it had been agreed to blind him by shooting 
poisoned arrows into his eyes. 


Can Gulliver Manage to Thwart His Cunning Enemies? See Next Week*s instalment 
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Decorations 
AT THE Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 

Two London Zoo keepers are 
just completing unusual 
tasks. The keepers are Mr Edgar 
Stimpson ■ and Mr George 
Gammon. 

Mr Stimpson, who looks after 
the Society's game birds, is 
getting .together an impressive 
collection of peacock plumes, all 
of them dropped by Zoo peacocks 
during the annual moult, now in 
progress. All. told, Mr Stimpson 
has so far picked up 125 plumes, 
some quite five feet long. And 
for the first time for many years 
the “ harvest ” this season con¬ 
tains numerous white plumes 
cast by two newly-arrived albino 
peacocks. 

Mr Stimpton’s idea is to keep 
the collection in his room at the 
Pheasantry for inspection by the 
public, and later they will be 
disposed of to any visitors who 
ask for them. Judging from past 
experience, the demand for these 
beautiful “souvenirs ” is likely to 
be keen. 

“Most people want the plumes 
for decorative purposes," Mr 
Stimpson told me. “They put 
them in vases, and so on. Others 
like them for use with fancy 
dress costumes. And one of my 
keenest inquirers is a man whose 
hobby is wood-carving. He finds 
these plumes very useful in 
making artistic fire-screens.” The 
plumes, by the way, are from the 
peacock's train, not its tail—the 
real tail feathers of these birds 
are quite small. . 

Unenviable Task 

Mr Gammon’s task is perhaps 
less to be envied. Mr Gammon 
is normally head-keeper of the 
Zoo’s Small Cats’ House, but 
because he is also an expert 
scenic artist, Zoo officials offered 
him the job of repainting all 
those lovely panoramic back¬ 
grounds which you see in the 
dens at the Reptile House. 

For two years now, Mr 
Gammon has been busily re¬ 
painting these tropical scenes, 
each of them representing the 
type of scenery among which 
the reptilian inmates of the 
dens are normally to be found. 
“It has been a big job, for there 
are nearly 50 cages,” Mr Gammon 
said. “Many visitors, seeing 
' me at work inside the dens, 
presumably among dangerous 
snakes, think I must be a very 
brave man. But appearances are 
deceptive. I have had no “ close 
calls ” at all, because the cages 
are always emptied of their 
reptilian tenants before I start. 

Tropical Heat 

“But I cannot say the task 
has been wholly a pleasant one, 
owing to the heat. This was, of 
course, always turned off in the 
particular cage in which I 
happened to be working. But 
those on either side of them had 
the -usual high temperatures, 
and much of the heat reached 
my quarters. At times it was 
like working in the tropics.” 

Mr Gammon has now only 
one painting job left to complete. 
But it is a huge canvas, 30 feet 
long, depicting a “ Nile scene,” 
at the back of. the crocodiles’ 
pool. In this case it has been 
found impossible to move the 
tenants, and so Mr Gammon will 
have to work with several large 
crocodiles and alligators lurking' 
in the water just behind him. 
But before Mr Gammon gets 
busy in the alligators’ quarters, 
keepers will erect a sturdy 
barrier behind the artist. C. H. 


Finding New Health by 
the Coral Sea 

We pass on to our readers this week news which has come 
to us from a far-off corner of the Empire—news that is also a 
salutary reminder that, although they get far less publicity, 
good works far outnumber the bad in this troubled old world. 


There is no more gracious 
ministry of healing anywhere in 
the British Empire than on 
Gemo Island in Port Moresby 
harbour looking out on the coral 
sea where, as C N readers may 
perhaps remember, Constance 
Fairhall of Tunbridge Wells has 
been at work for the last ten 
years. Founded jointly by the 
Papuan Government, the Papuan 
people, and the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, Gemo is a 
community of new life on the 
edge of the mainland of New 
Guinea, where old superstitions 
and unhygienic methods of heal¬ 
ing still persist. 

The Interrupted Task 

Although Miss Fairhall’s work 
was interrupted by the war 
when the island was occupied 
by Australian troops, she is back 
again with her tuberculous and 
leper patients, and she has been 
joined in her beneficent work.by 
a young Australian nurse, Rachel 
Leighton. . 

One of the surprises last year 
at Gemo was the arrival of ten 
prisoners sent to do the hard 
work. Prisoners in Papua are 
rarely put into prison, but are 
expected to do some . useful 
work for the community. The 
prisoners settled in well and have 
become part of the family. They 
take a personal interest in the 
place and the patients, and are 
amazingly gentle when asked for 
help in such tasks as lifting a 
patient.' They are ready to do 
whatever is asked of them. 

The patients, too, are infinitely 
more friendly and happy; and 
the children, of course, make all 
the difference. -There are between 
twenty or thirty patients now 
in the children’s ward, mostly 
between the ages of five and 
fifteen. They come for a period 
of three months as a rule, to 
be “built up,” and some of them 
put on nearly a stone in weight. 


Apart from school, the children 
spend most of their tim'e on the 
end of the wharf—fishing, swim¬ 
ming, or pushing each other into 
the sea. When the children 
wash their dormitory they collect 
buckets of water from the sea, 
throw them over the floor and 
then, flinging themselves flat in 
the water, slide as far as possible 
along the floor, using their 
tummies as brooms. . 

One little girl who came to 
Gemo had only been able to 
crawl around her village. With¬ 
in a few weeks she walked, bent 
up with her hands on her knees. 
Now she runs everywhere, and 
Miss Fairhall has great difficulty 
in preventing her from carrying 
other people’s babies around. 

Then there was a'n old lady 
who arrived by canoe, wailing 
because her grandson, almost the 
last of the family, was dying at 
Gemo. She stopped wailing for 
the sake of all the sick folk 
there and was told that she 
could not take her grandson 
home, as she .wished, because he 
needed a lot of nursing. She 
agreed to stay, and settled down. 
After about four days the old 
lady was sitting beside Miss Fair¬ 
hall on the hospital veranda, and 
suddenly she said, “I came here 
wailing, but I have found peace, 
and my mind is quiet.” She did 
not wail again, not even when 
the boy died; she just said quite 
simply, “Vadeine, it is finished. 
He is in the hands of God.” 

The Island Beautiful 

Miss Fairhall says that the 
island is beautiful with the con¬ 
stant washing of the coral sea 
right up to the doorsteps, and 
there is plenty of sun all day. 
The Papuan people were at first 
rather suspicious of the new 
ways of the Gemo hospital, but 
the sight of their children 
coming back fit and happy has 
made them change their minds. 


A Village Remembers Its Heroes 


QN the last Sunday in August, 
the people of the Derbyshire 
village of Eyam will again hold 
an annual service to commemor¬ 
ate the heroism of their ancestors 
who died of the plague in 1665-66. 

Preceded by a local band, the 
officiating clergy and surpliced 
choristers, together with hundreds 
of villagers and visitors — includ¬ 
ing a contingent of pilgrims from 
the Nottinghamshire village of 
Eakring—will walk in procession 
from 'the village church, past the 
cottage where the plague began, 
and along a winding lane, which 
leads to a valley where trees 
grow among grey crags of lime¬ 
stone. They will assemble at the 
arched entrance to a cavern 
known as Cucklet Church, the 
very same spot where services 
were held during the plague 
when the village church was 
closed. 

The plague came to Eyam in 
the autumn of 1665, in a parcel 
of cloth sent from a London ware¬ 
house to the village tailor. He 
was the first person to die, but 
before the disease had spent it¬ 
self, , by the autumn of • 1666, 
seventy-six families had suffered 
bereavement or had been com¬ 
pletely wiped, out. 


The Rector of Eyam in ■ those 
days was William Mompesson, a 
young clergyman new to the liv¬ 
ing, who had an ailing wife and 
two small children. His children 
were sent away to safety, but his 
wife refused to leave him and 
before long she, too, was num¬ 
bered with the dead. 

This valiant -young clergyman 
continued to succour his parislv 
ioners in their sorrow and dis¬ 
tress. He also persuaded them 
not to expose the surrounding 
district to danger by leaving their 
stricken village and seeking 
refuge elsewhere, and arranged 
that food, clothing, medical sup¬ 
plies and other necessities should 
be brought to points near the 
village. Money paid for these 
provisions was washed in water 
and vinegar to disinfect the coins. 

Some years afterwards Mom¬ 
pesson left Eyam to become 
Rector of Eakring, and there he 
was buried; that is why pilgrims 
from that village share in this 
annual service. 

This year the preacher will be 
the Right Revd Philip Nigel 
Strong (Bishop of New- Guinea), 
who refused to leave his diocese 
during the war against the 
Japanese. 


Brilliant England and Middlesex bat, and Arsenal winger . .. 


Denis 

Compton 


SAYS 


“I cross roads 
like THIS. . 



“ Many a cricket match has been 
won by running singles — and in 
Soccer, of course, you need all 
your speed. But the road’s no 
place for running — it’s criminal 
to risk your life and other people’s. 
I cross roads the proper way, 
like this: 

I At the kerb—HALT. 

1 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“ I don’t believe in rushing; it’s 
better to wait till there’s a real 
gap in the traffic. 

“In both Soccer and cricket, there 
are sometimes risks you ought 
to take. But in traffic — never ! 
It’s just stupid to take risks where 
the results are so serious. To be 
a good Road Navigator, do your 
Kerb Drill as I do — and never 
try to sneak runs ! ” 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


iii i I 


HAVE YOU READ 

WILD LIFE 


J5 


j ! —the new Country Lovers’ 

!! Magazine ! 

i * 

jj Beautiful Pictures of Wild 
{i Birds and Animals. 

★ 

! ! Children’s Pets Corner. 

!;! ★ 

jiji New Enlarged Summer Number 

jj I /Id. (Postal Order) Post Free 

;; WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 

{ij 58 Maddox Street, London, W.l. 


STAMP OFFERS 

-fa SO Egypt 3j- -fa India Gandhi 
set 2/6 -jclOO Finland3/9 if 100 
Indian States 3/6 -fa Austria 
Flowers set 31 - 100 French 

Colonies 5 /- Polish Heroes 
set complete, used 2j6. 

Price list of bargains sent 
with all orders. Noted 
approvals on request. 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

25-26 Weston Chambers, Weston 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
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MOTHAKS 



Keep moths at bay by putting mothak; 
away with your clothes. Pleasant and 
easy to use, each mothak has its 
own art silk cord for hanging up. 


8 for 8(1. 


From all Chemists and Stores 
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The Bran Tub 


STRATEGY 

H E , was telling some friends of 
his adventures in Central 
Africa. 

“ . . . but when I saw those 
lions I turned on my heels and 
ran. ” 

“That was not very brave of 
you,” said a listener. 

“Well,” said he, “I remembered 
that the earth is round and ran 
off to attack them in the rear.” 

Anagram 

jVT y first is a measure relating 
to land; 

Transpose, and anxiety now 
understand; 

Reshuffle again—I denote human 
breed, 

Genus, or species; or contest for 

Speed. Answer next week 

TUDOR FOOTBALL 

Jn last week’s C N we mentioned 
that this season is the 
diamond jubilee of the Football 
Association. But football was 
played long before 1888. 

Ip. Tudor times there was a 
football club in London called 
the Guild of Football Players, 
and its playing - ground is 
believed to have been Finsbury 
Fields. 

Football was well established in 
Elizabeth’s time, although Shake¬ 
speare did not seem to have 
much respect for the players. In 
King Lear he makes the steward 
say, after being cuffed ; 

“I’ll not be stricken, my Lord,” 
"and Kent replies, 

“Nor tripped either, you base 
football player,” and trips him. 

—BEDTIME CORNER— 


Jacko is Scuttled 



T HE day was a “ scorcher ” and, influenced by the film about pirates they 
had just seen, Jacko and Chimp had borrowed the.family wash tubs 
and were having a battle royal on the village pond. It was not long before 
Jacko found that his “galleon ” had sprung a leak and in no time at all he 
was floundering on the bottom. Chimp paddled victoriously away but 
soon came back to the centre of the pond when he saw two irate Mothers 
standing on the bank demanding the immediate return of their wash tubs. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Reynard Has His Uses. “A fox 
visited' Root’s farm last night 
and killed five chickens,” said 
Don excitedly. 

“Hm-m! ” muttered Farmer 
Gray. “A fox is an astute animal, 
and unless great care is taken 
Reynard’s visits prove expensive. 
Despite this fact, a fox has its 
uses. It has a keen sense of 
smell, and this enables it to 
locate nests of young rabbits. 
These are dug up and eaten. 
Rats and mice also figure on 
Reynard's menu. The sins of 
the fox are loudly proclaimed, 
but its good deeds are usually 
overlooked.” 


Cheeper the Partridge 


“ N ow, children,” said Mrs 
Partridge to her 12 grey- 
brown chicks playing among 
the growing hay grass. “Come 
and do your Safety-First 
drill.” 

“Hate. Safety-First drill!” 
cried Cheeper, the youngest; 
and he went on playing.. 

“Do as your Mother tells 
you,” .ordered Father Part¬ 
ridge. “You know if you don’t 
do iL properly you will get 
hurt one day.” 

Cheeper sulkily joined the 
others as Mrs Partridge 
began: “Now, you remember 
what to do. When a twig 
snaps, or you hear rustling or 
voices, stay still where you 
are, until Father moves and 
gives the All Clear. Then no 
one can spot you; and you 
won’t get hurt.” 

Then off went Mother Part¬ 
ridge into the hedge. Some¬ 
times she trod purposely on 
twigs, which crackled; some¬ 
times she made other danger 
noises; and each time the 
chicks remained perfectly still 
where they stood. Not even 
the keenest eye could see 
them, so well did their 
plumage match the brown 
earth and grey shadows. But 
then Cheeper would fidget, as 
he often did if the All Clear 
was long in coming. 

At last Mrs Partridge said: 
“Once more, and then we’ll 
stop.” But at that very 
moment they all heard voices 
as Bill and Tom came along 
the hedge. 


At once the partridges were 
all silent and still, and the 
boys never guessed they were 
there. . . . Not until Cheeper 
fidgeted again! Then Bill did 
spot him. 

“Let’s catch him and take 
him home! ” he cried, as he 
began to chase the unhappy 
chick. 

But instantly up jumped 
Mrs Partridge and began to 



flutter along the hedgeside, 
trailing one wing beside her. 

“No,”, cried TOm. “Let’s 
catch this one. Her wing’s 
broken, so it will be easy.” 
And off they chased. 

How angry Mr Partridge 
was with his naughty son! 
And you can imagine how 
relieved Cheeper was when his 
Mother did return safe and 
sound, after tricking ■ those 
boys away from her babies by 
pretending her wing was 
broken. 

Cheeper is best of all at 
Safety-First Drill now! 



Other Worlds 

jN.the evening Jupiter is in 
the south. In the morning 
Venus > s in the 
south-east. The 
j picture shows 

|| p 4 . the Moon at 

^ 9.30 on Thurs- 
|| d a y morning, 
~ August 26. 

IN THE WORK BASKET 

'J'he scissors said, “You’re look¬ 
ing well; 

The sun has made you glow so. ” 
The needle sighed: “But looks 
don’t tell, 

In fact I’m feeling sew-sew.” 

What Your Name Means 

Martha .. .. becoming bitter 

Martin .. .. martial 

Matilda, Maud mighty battle maid 
Matthew .. .. gift of the Lord 

Maurice ... moorish 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday , 
August 25, to Tuesday, August 31. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Peach Blossom 
Valley; The Echoing Steps (End); 
Fanfare and Funfair. North, 5.0 
A Visit to Belle Vue Zoo. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 Magazine; The Scottish 
Country Mill; The Boroughmuir— 
a story; Edinburgh’s Whales; In 
Far Glen Orrin—a story; Duets. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Three 
Semis; First Day. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Bell—a story; 
Two Pianos. 5.40 The First 
Atlantic Cable. North, 5.0 A story; 
Piano; Quiz. Scottish, 5.0 A story; 
The Treasure Ship—a play. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Dobson and 
Young; Music; Pencil and Paper. 
West, 5.0 Ebby (No 5). 5.15 Once 
a Month. 5.45 A Cageless Aviary— 
a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Calendar. North, 
5.0 Nature Quiz; school choir. 

MONDAY, 5.0 A story; Vice- 
Versa—a game. 5.40 On Patrol in 
Rhodesia. Midland, 5.0 Mavis 
..Bennett’s Songsters; Slick — a 
story; Piano. N. Ireland, .5.0 The 
Prince and the Chimney Sweep 
(2) Peter comes in frqm the 
Farm; The Green Foal—a’ story; 
A Walk Through Arab Town; 
Princess Gardens School Choir. 
North, 5.0. Sing-Song; Father and 
the Lion; Your Hobby—Garden¬ 
ing. Scottish, 5.0 Glasgow . in 
1745. 5.15 Songs; Two .Pianos. 

5.40 The Zoo Man. West, 5.40 
Tennis Quiz. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Treasure 
Seekers (No 1). 5.20 Swiss Folk 

Songs. 5.40 World Affairs. North, 
5.0 Wandering With Nomad; 
Music. Scottish, 5.0 The day we 
went to Ayr; Ayrshire Songs. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A foot-lever. 
5 Hang your hat on this. 8 To assert. 
9 Underground dwejling. 10 A common 
freshwater fish. 12 Born (when indica¬ 
ting a lady’s maiden name). 13 Grows 
smaller towards one end. 16 A prophet¬ 
ess of old. 17 An instrument for 
drawing. 20 To be under obligation to 
pay. 21 A theme for discussion. 24 To 
stagger. 25 New, as of a star. 26 To 
make mistakes. 27 A starlike flower. 

Reading Down. 1 A light stroke. 
2 Not odd. 3 Wild animal’s lair. 4 Area 
of snow and ice. 5 Sunkeiupart of a 
door’s surface. 6 At all times. 7 Web- 
footed birds, said to be silly. 11 Settled 
practice. 14 These carry the electric 
Grid cables. 15 A kind of “seed.” 
16 To smile derisively. 18 A water jug; 
19 Bees’ habitation. 22 A cooking 
vessel. 23 Road vehicle. 

Answer next week 


BALD FACTS 

“■yyifAT lovely curly locks!’ 

the visitor. “You get those 
from your Mother.” 

“Oh, no!” said Joan. “From 
Daddy. His have all gone.” 


The Children’s Newspaper, August 28, 1948 
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man is born wise or learned. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Beheading 'J 

Wheel (heel, eel) > 
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BRHTA1NS NEED 
IS SPEED! 




THE WORD FOR 



EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 





•THE TOffEE SPEC/AL/STS" 





GREAT SURPLUS^ 
.Fa OFFER 

rmmop 


smocvuRs 


Compact Binoculars, 7 oz. Crystal clear lenses. 
Ideal holiday and sporting events, 40s. 6d., 
post, etc., 1/-. W.D. model lull size binoculars, 
complete in case and leather slings, £3 10s., 
post, etc., 1/-. Very special 6 lens Achromatic 
model £5 19s. 6d., complete in case. Post 1/-. 

BRITISH 

NAVA iM 

le/eecoptc Gum Su)h 

. GOVERNMENT STAMPED ;r\ 

Naval Telescopes/ powerful lenses, modern 
micrometer focus apparatus. Splendid lens. 
Approx. 15 in. length. Pick out objects with 
precisiou at many miles range, 35s. only. 
Post and Packing 1/6. Two or more carriage 
free. TARPAULINS, 70 sq. ft. 20s. 
LARGER SIZES. TENTS and all sorts 
Camping Equipment in Stock. Send Id. for List. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. 
(Dept. C.N.), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, London, 
S.E.5. l min from LouehboYo’ June. Stn.. London 


Canada 

GRAIIAM BELL 

Commemorative 

FREE 

We have been fortun¬ 
ate enough to obtain a 
limited supply of tbis scarce, 1947, large blue 
4 cent pictorial, fine used. It was issued ir. 
honour of Graham Bell, the famous scientist 
and inventor of the telephone, etc. We are 
giving one specimen absolutely free to everj 
collector who asks to see a selection of our 
famous approvals. (Enclose 2*d.). 

D. J. HANSON 

(Dept. C.N. 29), Eastrington, Goole, Yorks 



THF. WO RLD’S GREA T E ST BOOKSHOP 

® * FOR. BOOK'S * * 

Hew twel second to"* 1 Books ^ 
... cubteci. 



























































